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SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT VALUE 


HEN I analyze the discouragement I have experienced lately 

in connection with discussion of value, I find that it proceeds 

from the feeling that little headway is being made in determining 
the questions or issues fundamentally involved rather than from 
the fact that the views I personally hold have not received general 
approval. The clear-cut quality of the recent paper by Dr. Geiger * 
moves me to try to do something by way of clarifying underlying 
issues, with only that degree of attention to answers and solutions 
as may serve to make the nature of the questions stand out. I do 
not suppose that any formulation of questions which I can make will 
be uninfluenced by the answers I would give them. But if others 
will state the issues that seem to them to be basic, perhaps discus- 
sion of solutions will be more fruitful in the way of approach to 
agreement than has been the case.’ : 

I begin with a preliminary rough listing. 

I. What connection is there, if any, between an attitude that will 
be called prizing or holding dear and desiring, liking, interest, en- 
joying, ete.? 

II. Irrespective of which of the above-named attitudes is taken 
to be primary, is it by itself a sufficient condition for the existence 
of values? Or, while it is a necessary condition, is a further con- 
dition, of the nature of valuation or appraisal, required ? 

III. Whatever the answer to the second question, is there any- 
thing in the nature of appraisal, evaluation, as judgment or/and 
proposition, that marks them off, with respect to their logical or 
their scientific status, from other propositions or judgments? Or 
are such distinctive properties as they possess wholly an affair of 
their subject-matter—as we might speak of astronomical and geo- 
logical propositions without implying that there is any difference 
between them qua propositions? 


1 ‘Can We Choose between Values?’’ this JourNaL, Vol. XLI, pp. 292-298. 
2I should add that no attempt is made to list all the questions upon which 
division in conclusions rests. The view that gives value a transcendent charac- 
ter has been omitted, so what is said will not appeal to those who hold that view. 
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IV. Is the scientific method of inquiry, in its broad sense,’ ap- 
plicable in determination of judgments and/or propositions in the 
way of valuations or appraisals? Or is there something inherent 


in the nature of values as subject-matter that precludes the applica- 
tion of such method ? 


I 


It can not be assumed that the meaning of the words ‘‘ prizing”’ 
and ‘‘desiring’’ (or of any of the words of the first question) is 
evident on their face. To attempt to define them all is impossible 
and unnecessary. The word ‘‘prizing’’ is here used to stand for a 
behavioral transaction. If its force is reduced from overt action 
to an attitude, then the attitude or disposition in question must be 
understood to be taken toward things or persons, and as having no 
shadow of meaning if it be isolated from that which it is towards. 
Equivalent names would be nourishing, caring for, looking out 
after, fostering, making much of, being loyal or faithful to, cling- 
ing to, provided these words are taken in an active behavioral 
sense.. If this meaning belongs to ‘‘ prizing,’’ then the first question 
concerns the connection (or lack of connection) which holds between 
the way of behaving that is specified and such states, acts, or proc- 
esses, as ‘‘desiring,’’ ‘‘liking,’’ ‘‘interest,’’ ‘‘enjoying,’’ no matter 
how the latter are defined. 

That is to say, if the latter words are given a behavioral de- 
scription, the problem is that of the connections sustained to one 
another by various attitudes or dispositions which are homogeneous 
in dimension, since all are behavioral. It might, for example, be 
held that, since what is called prizing, holding dear, is a way of be- 
having tending to maintain something in factual (space-time) exist- 
ence, interest stands for an enduring, or long-time-span, dispo- 
sition of this nature, one which holds together in system a variety 
of acts otherwise having diverse directions. Desire might then be 
the behavioral attitude that arises when prizings are temporarily 
blocked or frustrated, while enjoying would be the name for the 
consummatory phase of prizing.* If, however, desire, interest, etc., 
are given a non-behavioral meaning, then it seems that they must 


8 The phrase ‘‘in its broad sense’’ is inserted to make it clear that ‘‘scien- 
tific’? is not assumed in advance to signify reduction to physical or biological 
terms, but, as is the case with scientific investigations of concrete matters gen- 
erally, leaves the scope of the subject-matter to be determined in the course of 
inquiry. 

4 The word ‘‘might’’ is used in the text to indicate that the particular de- 
scriptions given are intended to serve as sample illustrations of homogeneous 
behavioral interpretation, not as finalities. 
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stand for something ‘‘internal,’’ ‘‘mentalistic,’’ etc. In this case, 
the issue at stake would be a choice between a view which holds 
that valuing is basically a mode of behavior that serves to keep in 
being a thing that exists independently of being valued, and the 
view that some kind of a mental state or process suffices to generate 
value as an uniquely complete product. 

Upon the first-mentioned view, ‘‘prizing’’ (as here understood) 
has definite biological roots, such as, for example, are manifest in 
the behavior of a mother-bird in nourishing its young or of a 
mother-bear in attacking animals that threaten her young. The 
intensity of the ‘‘ prizing’’ involved is then measured by the amount 
of energy that goes into the nourishing or the protecting behavior. 
Upon this view there is always an event or thing having existence 
independently of being prized (or valued) to which the quality or 
property of ‘‘value’’ is added under specified conditions of space- 
time. From the view that the desire, liking, interest, or whatever, 
that generates. value is solely ‘‘internal’’ or ‘‘mental,’’ it seems to 
follow that if the value in question is then attached to an event or 
object (something in space-time), it is because of an external more 
or less accidental association. For if desire or liking is an ‘‘in- 
ternal’’ state complete in itself, then the fact that it hits upon or 
bears upon, say, a diamond, or a young woman, or holding an offi- 


cial position, is assuredly so external as to be relatively a matter 
of accident. 


II 


Another issue that seems to be basic in current literature con- 
cerns the question of the connection or lack of connection between 
valuing and valuation in the sense of evaluating. Do values come 
into existence (no matter how they are understood and accounted 
for) apart from and prior to anything whatever in the way of an 
evaluating condition? In case they do so arise, what is the rela- 
tion of subsequent evaluations to a value having prior existence? 
How does a valuation supervene? And why does it supervene— 
that is to say, what is its function, if any? 

The statements in the foregoing paragraph are based upon be- 
lief that examination of current discussions will show that some 
hold that nothing having the properties of value can arise save as 
some factor of appraisal, of measuring and comparing, enters in, 
while others hold that values may and do exist apart from: any 
operation of this latter sort so that valuation is always wholly ex 
post facto as far as existence of values is concerned. 

It is true, I think, that holding dear and valuing are used inter- 
changeably. As far as usage goes, this fact might seem on its face 
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to point to valuing being complete apart from evaluating. But the 
fact that valuation and valuing are also often used as synonyms is 
enough to give pause to such a conclusion. Appraisers in the field 
of taxation, for example, are said to value real estate, and there are 
expert appraisers in almost every field having to do with buying 
and selling property. And it is just as true that they fiz value 
as it is that they’ pass upon it. The underlying issue here is 
whether ‘‘value’’ is a noun standing for something that is an entity 
in its own right or whether the word is adjectival, standing for a 
property or quality that belongs, under specifiable conditions, to 
a thing or person having existence independently of being valued. 
If the first view is adopted, then to say that a diamond, or a be- 
loved person, or holding an official position, has or is a value, is 
to affirm that a connection somehow has been set up between two 
separate and unlike entities. If the second view is held, then it is 
held that a thing, in virtue of identifiable and describable events, 
has acquired a quality or property not previously belonging to it. 
As a thing previously hard becomes soft when affected by heat, so, 
on this view, something previously indifferent takes on the quality 
of value when it is actively cared for in a way that protects or con- 
tributes to its continued existence. Upon this view, a value-qual- 
ity loses the quasi-mystical character often ascribed to it, and is 
capable of identification and description in terms of conditions of 
origin and consequence, as are other natural events.° 

When it was suggested above that appraising (evaluating) is 
often used interchangeably with valuing, there was no intention of 
intimating that there is no difference between the direct behavioral 
operation of holding dear and such operations as valuations of 
real estate and other commodities. There is a decided difference. 
The point in calling attention to the fact of common usage is two- 
fold. It definitely raises the question of the relation of valuation 
and value to one another. Does valuation affect or modify things 
previously valued in the sense of being held dear (desired, liked, 
enjoyed), or does a valuation-proposition merely communicate the 
fact that a thing or person has in fact been held dear (liked, en- 
joyed, esteemed)? If the latter, what is the function of delibera- 
tion? Is it or is it not true that at times questions arise as to 
whether things previously highly esteemed (desired, liked, ete.) 
should be so viewed and treated? In the latter case, it would seem 


5If this line of interpretation were carried out, it would indicate that the 
appearance of value-quality is genetically and functionally continuous, not only 
with physiological operations that protect and continue living processes, but 
with physical-chemical interactions that maintain stability amid change on 
the part of some compounds. 
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that reflective inquiry (deliberation) is engaged in for the sake of 
determining the value-status of the thing or person in question. 

The other point in calling attention to occasional interchangeable 
use of valuing and valuation is to raise the question whether the 
undeniable difference between direct valuing and the indirectness 
of evaluation is a matter of separation or of emphasis. If there is 
in direct valuing an element of recognition of the properties of the 
thing or person valued as ground for prizing, esteeming, desiring, 
liking, etc., then the difference between it and explicit evaluation is 
one of emphasis and degree, not of fixed kinds. Ap-praising then 
represents a more or less systematized development of what is al- 
ready present in prizing. If.the valuing is wholly a-rational, if 
there is nothing whatever ‘‘objective’’ as its ground, then there is 
complete separation. In this case the problem is to determine 
whether valuation (i) is simply a ‘‘realistic’’ apprehension of some- 
thing already completely there, or (ii) is simply a verbal com- 
munication of an established fact but not in any sense a proposi- 
tion, or (iii) if it does enter at all into formation of subsequent 
valuings, how does it manage to do so. - 


III 


The third problem grows quite directly out of the one just con- 
sidered. It may be stated as follows: Is there anything unique 
or distinctive about valuation-propositions as propositions? (If 
they merely enunciate to others facts already in existence, this ques- 
tion does not arise, since such communications are, ipso facto, not 
propositions. Outright statements that valuation-propositions qua 
propositions and not just because of their subject-matter are of 
a distinctive kind are not usual in the literature that discusses the 
subject of value. But positions are frequently taken and topics 
introduced that do not seem to have any meaning unless that posi- 
tion has been assumed without explicit statement. I give one 
typical example. 

Articles frequently appear that discuss the relation of fact and 
value. If the subject discussed under this caption were the rela- 
tion of value-facts to other facts, there would not be the assump- 
tion of uniqueness just mentioned. But anyone reading articles 
devoted to discussion of this issue will note that it is an issue or 
problem just because it is held that propositions about values are 
somehow of a unique sort, being inherently marked off from proposi- 
tions about facts. I can think of nothing more likely to be clarify- 
ing in the present confused state of the subject than an explicit 
statement of the grounds upon which it is assumed that propositions 
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about values are not propositions about space-time facts, together 
with explicit discussion of the consequences of that position. If 
a question were raised about the relation of geological propositions 
to astronomieal propositions, or of meteor-propositions to comet- 
propositions, it would not occur to anyone that the ‘‘problem’’ was 
other than that of the connection between two sets of facts. It 
is my conviction that nothing would better clarify the present un- 
satisfactory state of discussion of value than definite and explicit 
statement of the reasons why the case is supposed to be otherwise 
in respect to value. 


IV 


Of late, there has appeared a school of theorists insisting with 
vigor that genuine propositions (and/or judgments) about values 
are impossible, because the latter have properties that render 
them wholly recalcitrant to cognitive treatment. In brief, this . 
school holds that verbal expressions about values are of the nature 
of exclamations, expressing only the dominant emotional state of 
the one from whom the ejaculation issues. The ejaculation may be 
verbally extended into a sentence expressing a desire or liking or 
an interest. But, so it is said, the only question of a cognitive or 
intellectual nature that can be raised is whether the verbal expres- 
sion in question (whether it be a shorter ejaculation or an expanded 
sentence) actually expresses the emotional state of the speaker or 
is meant to mislead others by concealing or distorting his actual 
state. 

The practical import of this position may be inferred from the 
fact that according to it differences as to value can not be adjudi- 
cated or negotiated. They are just ultimate facts. In the frank 
words of one who has taken this position, serious cases of ultimate 
difference can be settled, if at all, only by ‘‘bashing in of heads.”’ 
I shall not ask here how far this view carries to its logical conclu- 
sion the view that some ‘‘internal’’ or mentalistic state or process 
suffices to bring value-events into existence. I limit myself to 
pointing out that at the present time serious differences in valuing 
are in fact treated as capable of settlement only by recourse to force 
and in so far the view in question has empirical support. This is 
the case in recourse to war between nations, and in less obvious and 
complete ways, in domestic disputes between groups and in conflict 
of classes. In international relations short of war, the view is prac- 
tically taken in acceptance of an ultimate difference between ‘‘justi- 
ciable’’ and ‘‘non-justiciable’’ disputes. 

It can not be denied that this particular question is of immense 


practical import. Using the word ‘‘bias’’ without prejudice, I 
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think it may be stated as follows: Are value-facts bias-facts of such 
intensity and exclusiveness as to be unmodifiable by any possible 
consideration of grounds and consequences? The question at issue 
is not whether some values are now actually treated as if they were 
of this kind. It is whether the cause of their being so treated in- 
heres in them as value-facts or is a cultural-social phenomenon. If 
the latter is the case they are capable of modification by socio-cul- 
tural changes. If the former is the case, then differences in valuing 
which are of serious social importance can not be brought within 
the scope of investigation so as to be settled in a reasonable way. 
They may not always lead to open conflict. But if not it will be 
because it is believed that the latter will not be successful, or will be 
too costly, or that the time is not ripe, or that some more devious 
method will accomplish a wished-for triumph more effectively. 

This fourth question is evidently connected with those previously 
discussed. If valuing consists wholly and exclusively of something 
inherently recalcitrant to inquiry and adjudication, then it must be 
admitted that it can not rise about the brute-animal level—save with 
respect to the means most likely to secure its victory over conflicting 
valuations and values. But if, in answer to the third question, it is 
decided that there is some element or aspect of valuation on ‘‘objec- 
tive’’ grounds in every case of prizing, desiring, etc., etc., then it is 
possible that this element or aspect may itself become so prized, de- 
sired, and enjoyed that it will gain in force at the expense of the 
brute and non-rational factor. 

In this connection it seems worthy of note that those writers who 
hold to the completely a-rational character of valuing begin by ac- 
cepting the ‘‘internal’’ mentalistic theory of value, and then pro- 
ceed to endow this quasi-gaseous stuff with powers of resistance 
greater, than are possessed by triple-plate steel. While the four 
questions that have been formulated are those which seem to me to 
be more or less openly expressed in current discussion, the fact I 
have just stated leads me to raise, on my own account, another 
question which does not often appear in the literature on value, and 
which, nevertheless, may be more fundamental than those which 
do appear. Are values and valuations such that they can be 
treated on a psychological basis of an allegedly ‘‘individual’’ kind? 
Or are they so definitely and completely socio-cultural that they can 
be effectively dealt with only in that context? ¢ 

JOHN DEWEY 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


6 Since the above text was written, I find this question explicitly raised as 
basic to economic theory, in the book of Ayres, The anrais of Economic Prog- 
ress, especially pp. 73-85, 90, 97. 
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EMOTIVE ‘‘MEANINGS’”’ AND ETHICAL TERMS 


HE purpose of this paper is twofold: (@) to raise certain 

questions regarding the current tendency to treat the various 
uses of language or discourse as different modes of ‘‘meaning,’’ and 
(b) to consider the adequacy of the so-called ‘‘emotive theory’’ of 
ethics as an account of moral discourse. While my primary con- 
cern is with ethics rather than semantics, I have introduced some 
preliminary remarks of a more general nature in the belief that, 
apart from the validity of my arguments against the emotive 
theory, there are sound reasons for questioning the adequacy of 
any theory of ethics or poetics which regards poetry or morals 
as essentially non-cognitive in their significance. In the succeeding 
sections I will be concerned more particularly with certain alleged 
requirements concerning ethical judgments and the meaning of 
ethical terms which have influenced certain writers to adopt the 
view that the latter possess only an emotive but not a cognitive 
or connotative significance and that the former are to be con- 
sidered not primarily as descriptive assertions but rather as ways 
of inciting interests or as ‘‘prods to action.’’ Because Professor C. 
L. Stevenson has been so largely responsible for the present interest 
in and development of the emotive theory, I shall take my cue, 
in the later sections, mainly from. the discussion in his able paper, 
‘‘The Emotive Meanings of Ethical Terms.’’* 


I 


In recent discussions of semantics and of the uses of language 
in poetry and morals, a great deal has been made of the different 
functions of language which are purportedly entailed by the 
different intentions or purposes of a speaker. According to a 
widely current view, as the intention varies, so the way in which 
language may be said to ‘‘mean’’ also varies, so that according 
as the purpose of a speaker is to communicate information, to ex- 
press an emotional attitude, or to influence conduct, the ‘‘meaning’’ 
of his utterances is to be distinguished as ‘‘logical,’’ ‘‘expressive,’’ 
‘*practical,’’ or ‘‘emotive.’’? In drawing these distinctions writers 
have been particularly concerned to emphasize the differences be- 
tween description or analysis and those activities which may be 
summarily referred to as ‘‘affective.’’ 

The important bearing of such distinctions upon age-old prob- 
lems concerning the ‘‘meaning’’ and ‘‘truth’’ of poetic and moral 
experience has been quickly grasped, and Professor I. A. Richards, 


1Cf, Mind, Vol. LVI (1937), pp. 14-97. 
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Professor Stevenson, and others, have employed them as a means of 
shedding fresh light upon the problems of ethics and esthetics. 
In the view of such writers, the characteristic differences between 
poetry and morality on the one hand, and logical or scientific 
discourse on the other, are to be understood largely as differences 
in purposes for which language is used. Where it is used ‘‘scientifi- 
eally’’ language functions primarily as a way of characterizing 
facts or states of affairs; where it is used ‘‘poetically’’ or ‘‘morally’’ 
it functions primarily as a means of evoking a mood, expressing 
a preference, or influencing action. 

Now it is no part of my intention in what follows to deny or to 
minimize the importance of intention in discourse or in its effect 
upon the response to language. Nor do I wish to blur the im- 
portant differences that exist between the activities of feeling and 
knowing. ‘ On the contrary, I hold that no proper account of the 
function of reason in moral experience can be given so long as it is 
confused with or regarded as a variety of feeling or affectivity. I 
believe, however, that in describing the differences of use or inten- 
tion which occur in discourse as differences in the ways in which 
words function as vehicles of meaning, much confusion has resulted. 
Particularly is this true of current analyses of those types of dis- 
course whose purposes are admittedly not primarily those of 
communication or description, where, as I believe, the result has 
been either to misconceive or to ignore altogether the cognitive rdéle 
of language in affective experience generally, but particularly in 
the response to poetry and in moral discourse. 

The contention that the ‘‘emotive’’ employment of language 
is not simply a certain use to which words, as vehicles of connota- 
tive meaning, may be put, but, rather, a particular mode of ‘‘mean- 
ing’’ itself in which no connotative significance need be attached 
to the words in question, results in a misplacement or distortion of 
the ways in which words actually function in experience containing 
both affective and cognitive components. While interest and 
cognition are distinct activities, they are, nevertheless, correlative 
aspects of a continuous process of adjustment or adaptation in 
which both are necessary’ determinants. Thus, while interests 
provide behavior with its purposive or goal-directed character, 
and are necessary as a means of focusing upon and directing at- 
tention to particular items in the experiential field, on the other 
hand cognition is quite as necessary to provide interests with pos- 
sible objects to which they may attach themselves. The theory ' 
that the employment of or response to language may be purely 
emotive, without involving any grasp of meaning in the connotative 
sense, implies, however, that there may be emotive or affective 
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behavior in which no mediation of interest by. cognition is involved. 
But if all affective behavior is mediated by some act of recognition 
or cognitive expectation, it is difficult to see how a purely emotive 
use or response to language could occur. If, that is to say, ‘‘This 
is good’’ does not convey any connotative meaning, if it is not 
understood to refer, however confusedly, to some state of affairs, 
it is hard to understand how an ‘‘appropriate’’ affective reaction 
ito it could possibly arise. . 

It seems to me, therefore, both unnecessary and misleading to 
speak of the emotive and descriptive ‘‘functions’’ of language as 
different modes of ‘‘meaning.’’ The concept of ‘‘meaning”’ itself 
should thus be distinguished from the uses or purposes to which 


- language may be put. Even in the case of description itself, I 


believe, we must distinguish between the intention which activates 
us to describe from the meaning of the description. It is one 
thing to intend or propose that a certain symbol shall be taken to 
designate a certain property or relation, and quite another to 
understand or to recognize that it does so. If, with Humpty 
Dumpty, we agree that words may ‘‘mean what we want them to 
mean, no more and no less,’’ we may still distinguish between our 
wanting them to mean and what it is that we want them to mean. 
It is due to a failure to adhere to this distinction, I believe, 
that current writers on semantical questions are sometimes misled 
into supposing that the various types of purpose which discourse 
may serve thereby indicate different modes in which language may 
‘‘mean.’’ But if, as I suggest, the concept of ‘‘meaning”’’ is re- 
stricted to what is commonly spoken of as ‘‘reference’’ or ‘‘con- 
notation,’’ then we are free to examine the ‘‘emotive’’ or ‘‘ex- 
pressive’’ purpose of or responses to language without at the outset 
prejudicing the question whether or how a poem can ‘‘mean as 
well as be,’’ or how moral discourse, whose purpose is primarily to 


influence conduct, can at the same time be regarded as descriptively 
meaningful. 


II 


As a preliminary to an inquiry into any use of language, 
ethical or otherwise, it is desirable to distinguish sharply between 
four theoretically distinguishable phases of the process of any dis- 
course. Briefly, these are: (a) the purpose or intention which de- 
fines the ultimate use or end of the discourse; (b) the meaning of 
each speaker in making each of his assertions; (c) the meaning of 
such assertions to the listener; and (d) the motor-affective response 
of the listener to the meaning which he apprehends (which may be 
different from that meant by the speaker). 
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Now, in the first place, it seems clear that the purpose of a 
speaker in making an assertion need have nothing whatever to do 
with the meaning of what is asserted. Suppose, for instance, 
that I say, ‘‘It is a cloudy day.’’ Neither the meaning of this 
statement, nor its truth or falsity, is necessarily affected by my 
purpose in uttering it. The-latter may be, and probably is, wholly 
irrelevant to the former. I may say ‘‘It is a cloudy day’’ to a 
friend, in the hope that he will take the necessary precautions to 
dress properly for the occasion, or I may say ‘‘It is a cloudy day,’’ 
simply as a means of passing the time of day. My intentions in 
the two instances are quite different, though my meaning, and its 
truth or falsity, unless, in the meantime, the weather has changed, 
remain precisely what they were. Indeed, the supposition that the 
meaning of what I assert is affected by my intention, so that ‘‘It 
is a cloudy day’’ varies in meaning with each successive variation 
in intention which impels me to announce the fact, would, if it 
were seriously envisaged, render nugatory any possibility of stable 
conventional meanings whatever. 

Secondly, the emotional attitude which accompanies the asser- 
tion ‘‘It is a cloudy day’’ is usually distinguishable from both my 
intention and my meaning. On one occasion when I observe that 
‘*It is a cloudy day,’’ I may feel a vague irritation or frustration; 
on another occasion, I may announce it joyously; and on still an- 
other, I may have no feelings about the matter at all, without in 
the least having altered my purpose or my meaning. Thus neither 
the intention which provokes nor the emotions which accompany 
an assertion need be confused or identified with its meaning or 
descriptive significance. 

Turning to the side of the respondent, we here observe a 
corresponding distinction between meaning, or understanding of 
it, and the motor-affective reaction which ensues. Indeed, if the 
reaction is to be, as we say, ‘‘appropriate,’’ it is essential that the - 
respondent first understand what is meant. Should a friend mis- 
understand me when I assert ‘‘It is a cloudy day,’’ both his verbal 
response and his motor-affective reaction will very likely be quite 
inappropriate. 

Even when no deliberate descriptive assertion, but merely an 
ejaculation or exclamation, is uttered by the speaker, however, it is 
still usually construed by an intelligent observer as the sign of 
some state of affairs within the speaker. In this way it functions 
as a meaning quite as explicitly as would a verbal description. 
Thus ‘‘Ouch!’’ may inform a listener concerning the feelings of a 
friend nearly as adequately as an elaborate description of them. 
It would seem, then, that motor-affective reactions usually depend 
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upon and arise from some perception of meaning, some inter- 
pretation of a situation, verbal or otherwise, which, because it is 
construed to mean something, subsequently functions as a ‘‘prod to 
action’’ or as a modifier of behavior. Thus, even if ‘‘X is good”’ 
should not be intended as a description of some actual state of 
- affairs, it could still be taken by a listener to mean that the speaker 
values X. ' 


III 


Granted that the meaning of a term is in general to be dis- 
tinguished from its purpose and emotional association, why specifi- 
cally should we suppose that ethical terms have no meaning but 
only purposes and emotional associations? Professor Stevenson 
takes his departure from three requirements which, he asserts, any 
satisfactory definition or explanation of ethical terms must satisfy. 
(a) We must be able to account for disagreement, in some sense 
still to be determined, about ‘‘goods.’’ According to Professor 
Stevenson, this rules out psychological egoism at the outset. (6) 
‘*Goodness’’ must have ‘‘magnetism.’’ The recognition that X 
is ‘‘good’’ must ipso facto result in a stronger tendency in its favor 
than has previously existed. Thus, Professor Stevenson. alleges, 
Hume’s type of definiton is ruled out, since ‘‘A man may see that a 
majority approves of X without himself having a stronger tendency 
to favor it.’’ (c) The ‘‘goodness’’ of anything must not be veri- 
fiable solely by the use of the scientific method. This qualification, 
in Professor Stevenson’s opinion, is ‘‘so sweeping’’ as to rule out 
‘‘all traditional interest theories without exception.’’ ? 

What is-to be said of these criteria? Professor Stevenson does 
not tell us explicitly why these, and not also some others which 
come to mind, are necessary requirements of a sound explanation 
of ethical terms. 


Concerning the first requirement, however, there can be, I — 


think, little doubt. It is this requirement which Hume had in 
mind when he said, ‘‘Those who have denied the reality of moral 
distinctions, may be ranked among the disingenuous disputants.’’ ® 
Ethical distinctions, in some sense, and ethical disagreement, in 
some sense, obviously do exist, and any ethical theory which would 
render them unintelligible is, I agree, disqualified at the outset. 
As Professor Stevenson is aware, of course, the important question 
remains as to the correct analysis of these distinctions and this 
disagreement. We shall return to this question presently. 


2 Stevenson, op. cit., p. 16. 
3 Hume, Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals, Open Court ed., p. 1. 
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The second requirement is more questionable. Professor 
Stevenson’s analysis is concerned primarily with the term ‘‘good.’’ 
It is, however, important to consider the present requirement both 
in relation to ‘‘good’’ and in relation to ‘‘ought’’ or ‘‘right,’’ 
since the latter terms are commonly understood to have a dif- 
ferent meaning in ethical discourse from the former. Now, it seems 
evident to me that one often recognizes that X is ‘‘good’’ without 
in the least desiring it, or, at any rate, without desiring or being 
moved by it more than one was previously. I may recognize, for 
instance, that the music of Tschaikowski is ‘‘good,’’ since many 
honest and discriminating people have affirmed its power to move 
and to please, and yet not in the least be impelled to listen to it. 
Many such judgments of value, esthetic, economic, or even moral, 
are pronounced or acknowledged, which carry no motor-affective 
overtones whatever. Indeed, if at each moment that we were 
reminded of a ‘‘good,’’ we were ipso facto impelled toward it, our 
lives would be so hopelessly distraught that it would be difficult 
if not impossible to act consecutively at all. Moreover, during 
periods of weariness or satiety, especially, ‘‘goods’’ which we 
believe and gladly acknowledge to have the profoundest import to 
ourselves often leave us quite cold, and our judgment that they 
are ‘‘good’’ has no magnetism or persuasive power whatever. Thus 
I think that there is such a thing as the acknowledgment of the 
truth or falsity of an ethical judgment when no ‘‘magnetism’’ is 
involved. It is the recognition of this fact, and of its profound 
importance to human affairs, that makes Christian ethics deeper in 
this regard than Socratic ethics, according to which ‘‘to know the 
good’’ is to desire it. 

The case of ‘‘ought’’ seems at first to be somewhat different. 
One of the merits of Hume’s moral philosophy, which Professor 
Stevenson and I admire for partly different reasons, is that it 
recognizes the futility of a theory of obligation or duty which fails 
to account for the ‘‘appeal’’ which every call to duty, at least 
prima facie, may be expected to make. As Hume pointed out, 
any obligation to act in a certain way rests upon some actual or 
potential concern either for the result entailed by the obligation or, 
perhaps, for the obligation itself. Theories of ethics which propose 
moral imperatives or ethical norms without regard to their possible 
appeal or application to the motor-affective impulses of men, as 
they exist or may be made to exist, have no relevance to human 
conduct. They remain, at best, hypothetical possibilities for a 
society of angels. Thus, for example, in arguing for his categorical 
imperative, Kant fails utterly, it seems to me, to show how or why 
a rational being should be concerned with it. One is left merely 
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with the impression that this is the way Kant would like to have 
people act. Hume’s point, as against Kant, is precisely that to 
propose an obligation is to make a prima facie claim upon some 
interest or purpose which the person obligated admits or can admit 
as his own. 

Most judgments of obligations, as they are usually made in the 
context of moral discourse, do have, and are commonly expected 
to have, an affective ‘‘appeal’’ or ‘‘magnetism.’’ No adequate 
theory of obligation, therefore, can fail to acknowledge and account 
for this fact. I agree, then, that on most occasions, when we are 
reminded of or called upon to acknowledge an ‘‘obligation’’ or 
‘‘duty,’’ it is appropriate to expect not merely our assent to such 
an assertion, but also some modification or intensification of our 
behavior. An affirmation of a ‘‘duty’’ thus carries with it an 
expectation on the part of the speaker that his utterance will result 
in some affective response on the part of his listener. Conversely, 
when we are reminded of a ‘‘duty,’’ we commonly recognize that 
such a response is expected of us, and perhaps feelings of guilt 
or conflict may result when we find that we are unable to accede. 
It is, however, unnecessary to accept the emotive theory in order 
to account for the above facts. In the first place, it does not follow 
from the admittedly ‘‘magnetic’’ purpose or effect of the judgment 
that it is not itself a cognitive or descriptive judgment. Now, ac- 
cording to the analysis of judgments of obligation to which most 
interest theories adhere, such judgments are in fact causal asser- - 
tions to the effect that the act recommended (or deplored) is the 
cause of and means to some effect, or end, which is implicitly or 
explicitly favored or disfavored. On this view, when such a judg- 
ment is affirmed by a speaker, it is expected that the listener’s con- 
duct will be modified because of his recogniton of its truth. When 
the interest which is presupposed does not exist, at least potentially, 
no such modification occurs. But in this case the judgment in 
question is not simply non-persuasive, it is actually false. Such a 
view is thus capable of accounting for the so-called ‘‘magnetism”’ 
of ethical judgments without denying their cognitive or descriptive 
import. But, more important, it is able to square with certain 


| other facts concerning judgments of obligation which can not be 


accounted for by the emotive theory. Just as we acknowledge 
values which do not at present interest us, so we acknowledge obli- 
gations which, at tne moment, effect no change in our conduct. I 
may fully assent to the assertion that ‘‘It is every man’s duty to 
come to the aid of his country,’’ without being impelled on every 
occasion when it is called to mind to perform some act of public 
service. Such judgments are, in Aristotle’s phrase, ‘‘true for the 
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most part.’’ They refer implicitly to persistent or recurrent in- 
terests with which most men are concerned, and hence may be 
true regardless of the momentary felt needs of the individuals to 
whom they are addressed. 

Professor Stevenson’s third criterion seems to me quite excep- 
tionable. We are not clearly informed as to the reason for this 
criterion, but two possible ones come to mind. Many non-natural- 
istic moralists have insisted that ethical judgments can not be 
verified by scientific or empirical means. This need cause the em- 
piricist no special qualms, however, since many other types of judg- 
ment are also regarded by such philosophers as incapable of veri- 
fication by scientific means. To argue that because certain types 
of theory require a non-empirical interpretation of ethical judg- 
ments, or of the modes by which they are to be verified, the natural- 
ist is to abandon any empirical theory, is to beg the question. Nor 
does it follow, even if there can be no non-empirical interpretation, 
that there is no valid interpretation whatever which concedes to 
ethical judgments a cognitive meaning. 

Moreover, and perhaps more to the point, it does not seem to 
me at all clear that ‘‘common sense’’ requires a reading of ethical 
judgments which would preclude interpreting them as descriptive 
assertions capable of an empirical verification. On the contrary, 
the constant demand for a ‘‘reason,’’ for a ‘‘why,’’ when such 


judgments are made, evidently indicates that they require precisely | 


something which could be so verified. Here I see no reason to 
accept, in this connection, the view that the ‘‘reasons which support 
[an] ethical judgment are simply means of facilitating [one’s] 
influence.’’* As I have indicated, even judgments of obligation 
may be regarded as assertions which explicitly or implicitly state a 
reason for acting in a certain way. Secondly, when supporting 
reasons are introduced, they are understood to be relevant as 
logical or descriptive supports to the initial judgment and not 
merely further means of exerting one’s influence. If moral judg- 
ments direct or modify interests, as Professor Stevenson suggests, 
they do so descriptively by calling attention to consequences, or the 
conditions of their realization. This, indeed, has been recognized, 
at least since Hume, as the way in which reason, in the form of 
ethical judgment, or discourse, is capable of affecting conduct. 
Such is the way, to adopt Professor Stevenson’s metaphor, a motor- 
affective attitude is ‘‘irrigated.’’ 

It would seem, then, that the requirements which, Professor 
Stevenson contends, only his type of naturalistic theory can meet, 


4 Stevenson, op. cit., p. 19. 
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are not at all coercive. Much of the force of his objections to so- 
called ‘‘interest theories,’’ together with the supposed advantages 
which accrue to his own theory, lose their initial plausibility when 
it is seen that of the three requirements only the first is uncon- 
ditionally, though not unequivocally, valid; that the grain of truth 
contained in the second may be accounted for by naturalistic 
theories which do not give up the cognitive significance of moral 
discourse ; while the third has no validity whatever. 


IV 


I wish, now, to return to what I believe is the crux of the con- 
troversy over the emotive theory, the significance of Professor 
Stevenson’s first requirement, that no ethical theory can be main- 
tained which would render unintelligible disagreement ‘‘on’’ ethi- 
cal questions. Here, I believe, my earlier distinctions between 
intention or use and meaning may be of some value. 

Now, as Professor Stevenson points out, there are two radically 
different ways in which people may be said to disagree: they may 
disagree ‘‘in belief,’’ and they may disagree ‘‘in interest.’’ Dis- 
agreement of the former type concerns the truth-value of proposi- 
tions which purport to describe actual states of affairs. Disagree- 
ment of the latter type, on the other hand, is not an opposition of 
belief, but, rather, of interest. According to Professor Stevenson, 
ethical disagreements are of the second type. Thus when C says 
‘*This is good,’’ and B says ‘‘No, it is bad,’’ we are told that here 
‘*We have a case of suggestion and counter-suggestion. Each man 
is trying to redirect the other’s interest. There obviously need 
be no domineering, since each may be willing to give ear to the 
other’s influence; but each is trying to move the other none the 
less.’’ 5 

Professor Stevenson’s account, then, requires that ethical dis- 
agreement be construed simply as a matter of ‘‘suggestion’’ and 
‘‘counter-suggestion.’” But even in terms of conflict of interest, 
mere expression of disagreement in interest settles or accomplishes 


nothing. When put into the emphatic form of ‘‘ethical judgment”’ — 


it may even reinforce the disagreement. That is to say, it may be 
actually counter-suggestive. Unless, indeed, one is able to do more 


than merely express one’s approval or disapproval of X, one is 


likely to get nowhere in the attempt to modify another’s conduct. 
If it were generally understood that when I say *‘X is good,’’ I am 
merely trying to redirect your interest, the very real motive power 
of ethical discourse, its ‘‘magnetism,’’ would rapidly fall to a van- 


5 Stevenson, op. cit., p. 27. 
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ishing point. Once it were understood, for example, that adver- 
tisements describe nothing, but are merely attempts to suggest or 
evoke interest, their appeal would be negligible. It is partly be- 
cause the reader is inclined to believe that ‘‘Luckies are good for 
your throat,’’ that he is induced to buy them. Similarly, it~is 
because the assertion ‘‘X is good’’ is construed to mean roughly 
“*X is capable of satisfying interest (perhaps yours),’’ or ‘‘X is 
capable of satisfying your interest,’’ that it is capable of evoking 
a reaction in a listener or reader. 

Thirdly, Professor Stevenson seems to me to acknowledge im- 
plicitly the inadequacy of his own view of ethical disagreement 
when he points out how disagreement in interest may be rooted 
in disagreement in belief. As he himself suggests, once the initial 
‘“‘suggestion’’ and ‘‘counter-suggestion’’ have been uttered, pro- 
longing of the disagreement at once involves a marshalling of bona 
fide descriptive assertions which are supposed to ‘‘back up’’ or 
“‘support’”’ the. conflicting interests. It is clear, then, that Pro- 
fessor Stevenson implicitly acknowledges that descriptive assertions, 
meanings, do function as influences upon conduct. He confesses, 
therefore, that the persuasive or suggestive effects which he attri- 
butes to ethical terms, and to the sentences in which they occur, 
could be accounted for equally well on the view that ethical terms 
and sentences have a logical or connotative meaning in the same 
sense as other terms and sentences. This, I contend, is actually 
the case. Descriptive judgments are adduced in support of 
‘‘interests,’? but commonly in ethical terms, that is, in terms of 
“right or wrong ways of acting,’’ in terms of ‘‘obligations’’ en- 
tailed by professed or implicit ends. Further assertions are intro- 
duced merely to implement the initial assertions by showing further 
consequences or conditions of certain acts, the prima facie ‘‘obliga- 
tions’’ alleged in the initial ethical judgments. 

I suppose that Professor Stevenson would ask, at this point, 
that we distinguish the conflict of opinion contained in the con- 
flicting ethical judgments from the ‘‘persuasive’’ or ‘‘emotive’’ 
factors, which, in his view, the ethical terms themselves introduce 
into the discussion. But while I should also wish to draw a dis- 
tinction between intention and descriptive content, between mean- 
ing and affective stimulation, I should insist that ethical disagree- 
ment is literally about ‘‘rights’’ or ‘‘obligations’’ and not about 
something else which ‘‘supports’’ them. Ethical terms are intro- 
duced into ethical argument because they are about the subject 
upon which there is controversy. If the initial ethical judgments 
and their supporting assertions are usually, though not necessarily, 
stated im ethical terms, it is because these terms are the vehicles 
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of meaning which are conventionally used for this purpose. In- 
deed, it is because such terms as ‘‘good’’ do possess such meanings 
that sentences containing them are so often able to incite action. 

I suggest that it is because certain causes and effects are related 
to or are themselves ends, objects of desire, that we speak of them 
not simply as ‘‘causes’’ or ‘‘effects,’’ although we might do so, 
but as ‘‘right’’ and ‘‘wrong,’’ as ‘‘good’’ and ‘‘evil.’’ The terms 
‘‘right’’ and ‘‘wrong,’’ for example, occur in our language, it seems 
to me, precisely because there is an important need for a set of 
terms by means of which we may clearly indicate that what we are 
talking about is not just any causal relationship in general, but, 
rather, those particular causes and conditions which affect ends. 
It would be possible, of course, to get along without them, just as 





we get along without a special vocabulary to refer to those types of 


causal connection which are manifested, say, in the formation of 
crystals. In the case of the movements of falling bodies, however, 
we do have such a term, namely, ‘‘gravitation.’’ Because of our. 
universal concern with interests themselves, and the means by 
which they may be effected, in short, because of our interest in 
human well-being and those causal situations which affect or 
determine it, we employ a specific vocabulary of ‘‘ethical’’ or 
‘‘value’’ words in referring to them. Indeed, if we did not have 
a vocabulary for this purpose, we should have to invent one. 

There is one final consideration arising in this connection which 
Professor Stevenson tends to ignore. Not merely do we dispute 
about values, but also, occasionally, we ask about them. There is 
such a thing as an ethical question. When such questions are 
asked, we inquire what we ought to do, whether so and so is right, 
and so on. Here there can be no question of merely ‘‘emotive’’ 
meaning. Moreover, moral discourse, as often as not, is approached 
in an inquiring rather than a persuasive frame of mind. In such 
cases our interest is in finding answers about what is right and 
wrong, good and evil, and not an attempt to cajole or persuade 
others to adopt or consider our interests. It might be replied, 
perhaps, that when we ask others for their opinions concerning 
‘‘o0d’’ and ‘‘evil’’ we are merely trying to provoke a manifesta- 
tion of their interests. Not necessarily. When one asks for 
enlightenment on a moral question, one certainly expects an ethical 
judgment, but one is not usually trying to determine the interests 


lof one’s interlocutor, but, rather, his opinion on matters affecting 
‘one’s own interests. Moreover, one’s counsellor, when consulted, 


. ® This omission is corrected in Professor Stevenson’s article in The 
Philosophy of G. E. Moore. He does not, however, meet the objection, despite 


‘the persuasiveness of his account. Cf. op. cit., p. 86. 
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may merely state his opinion without trying to persuade one to, or 
dissuade one from, a certain course of action. Yet this does not in- 
hibit him from describing proposed courses of action as ‘‘right’’ 
or ‘‘wrong,’’ ‘‘just’’ or ‘‘unjust.’’ Moral discourse is thus very 
frequently a matter of codperative inquiry and not simply one of 


disagreement or even of mutual perswasion. 


Vv 


I should now like to indicate briefly certain further implications 
of what already has been said. . It was maintained earlier that it 
is possible to distinguish the meaning from the use of words and 
assertions, and that it is also possible to distinguish recognition 
of meaning from the affective response which may accompany such 
recognition. It has been further held that it is precisely the 
recognition of a meaning which, in many instances, is the stimulus 
to emotion or conduct, and that as meaning, or interpretation of 
meaning, varies, so motor-affective attitudes toward the situations 
described or meant also vary. If this is so, any term or any 
assertion whatever may, merely by virtue of its recognized meaning, 
have an ‘‘emotive’’ effect, and, in this sense, any term may be an 
‘“‘emotive term’’ and any proposition may be ‘‘persuasive’’ or 
‘‘suggestive.’’ In most instances, as I believe Professor Stevenson 
would agree, there is no need to construe the terms or assertions 
merely by their emotive or persuasive effects. 

Now, it is perfectly true that some words have a more consis- 
tently emotive effect, and some statements are more immediately 
persuasive or suggestive than others. Among these, I would agree, 
are ‘‘ethical terms’’ and ‘‘ethical judgments.’’ But this is to be 
expected if, as I have suggested, ethical terms are the vocabulary 
by means of which we refer explicitly to motor-affective attitudes 
or states of affairs which relate to them in certain ways. If ‘‘fire’’ 
only occasionally carries with it an ‘‘emotive’’ significance, this is 
because only occasionally do fires enter into contexts which affect 
human interests or ends. And if ‘‘right’’ and ‘‘wrong,’’ ‘‘good’’ 
and ‘‘evil,’’ usually have an emotive significance, it is because they 
conventionally refer to actual or potential motor-affective attitudes 
or objects intimately related to them. It is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, that ethical discourse is so often provocative, so often 
heated. When men and women discuss matters which lie closest 
to their hearts, it is but natural that they should respond vigorously 
and even violently to what is said. But this is no reason for re- 
garding ethical discourse as a totally different sort of thing from 
ordinary ‘‘descriptive’’ communication. 
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So far as I can determine, then, ethical discourse differs from 
other types of discourse only in two ways: (a) in its subject 
matter, and (b) in the intensity of the emotional provocation 
which it commonly carries. But neither of these differences war- 
rants an analysis of ethical terms or ethical judgments which would 
deny them ‘‘meaning’’ in the ordinary sense. On the contrary, 
the similarities which I believe I have shown to exist between ethical 
and non-ethical discussion would seem to warrant the contention 
that semantically they are on all fours with one another. 

Even if, however, for the sake of argument, one were to concede 
that all so-called ethical assertions merely express or seek to incite 
attitudes of favor or disfavor toward objects, there would always 
be a possible scientific or logical statement describing the intention 
involved in any ethical expression, and, as it were, materially 
equivalent to the latter. Moreover, there appears to be no valid 
logical reason why in the same breath we could not describe or 
refer to the same states of affairs in words which, also, express 
those states of affairs. Thus in asserting ‘‘X is good,’’ I might 
both express my approval of X and describe this fact. When these 
considerations are taken into account, it seems to me largely im- 
material whether I construe ‘‘X is good,’’ as an ‘‘expression’’ of 
favor or as a description of favor toward X or, perhaps, both. 
Merely on grounds of economy, however, I should prefer a theory 
which gives to ethical judgments themselves a descriptive or 
cognitive significance, rather than one which always requires that 
we introduce another statement when we desire to talk about 
‘‘good.’’ And, finally, I believe such a theory corresponds more 
closely to ordinary usage. 



















VI 


There are questions concerning the emotive theory not raised 
in the above analysis which concern another requirement on which 
many would insist, namely, that an adequate definition or de- 
scription of ethical terms (as distinct, perhaps, from terms which 
refer to mere or non-moral values), should, in some sense, have 
‘‘universality’’ or ‘‘objectivity.’’ The difficulties which the emo- 
tive theory raises on this score seem sufficiently clear to obviate 
the necessity for extended discussion. Suffice it to say here that, 
commonly at any rate, when we speak of moral or ethical ‘‘values’’ 
or ‘‘goods,’’ as opposed to mere ‘‘goods,’’ we usually have in mind 
objects of universal or primary concern to mankind. It is not 
easy to see, in terms of the ‘‘emotive’’ theory, how this fact can be 
taken account of without adopting the convention, which I believe 
Professor Steverison would reject, that the ‘‘emotive meaning’’ 
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in such instances acquires a kind of impersonality or de-personalized 
social suggestiveness not tied down to or identified with any 
particular individual. Even so, I would urge, no emotive meaning 
could provide the kind of ‘‘universality’’ which is required for an 
adequate definition of ethical terms. 

If there are, as I believe, no decisive reasons for adopting the 
‘‘emotive’’ theory, and a great many disadvantages in so doing, 
there are certain reasons, however, why such a theory should ‘‘be 
in the air’’ at the present time. Some of these, I suspect, will 
give it a considerable vogue. One of them I should like to con- 
sider before concluding, for although its mention may seem an 
ad hominem argument, it sheds a certain light on what is likely 
to be the denouement of one of the most powerful schools of ethical 
thought in our time, namely, ‘‘ethical intuitionism.’’ 

It is interesting to observe that, in the recent volume, The Phil- 
osophy of G. E. Moore, perhaps the most eminent and influential 
of contemporary ethical intuitionists has conceded, largely because 
of a very ingenious and able article by Professor Stevenson, (a) 
‘‘that it is a question whether ‘good’ is the name of a characteristic 
at all,’’ and (b) that he is ‘‘inclined to think that ‘right,’ in all 
ethical uses, and, of course, ‘wrong,’ ‘ought,’ ‘duty’ also, are, in 
this more radical sense, not the names of characteristics at all, 
that they have merely ‘emotive meaning,’ and no ‘cognitive mean- 
ing’ at all; and, if this is true of them, it must also be true of ‘good’ 
in the sense I have been concerned with.’’* Professor Moore, 
after this handsome acknowledgment, goes on typically to say, 
‘“*T am inclined to think that this is so, but I am also inclined to 
think it is not so; and I do not know which way I am inclined most 
strongly.’?® One may, perhaps, be permitted to remark that 
though old inclinations die hard, Professor Moore has virtually 
acknowledged ‘defeat, which, whatever else it may mean, implies 
at least his acceptance of the defeat of non-naturalistic ethics 
generally. 

It is thus of some interest to inquire briefly why the failure of 
intuitionistic ethics might be expected to lead to an acceptance of 
the ‘‘emotive’’ theory. Without wishing to detract from Professor 
Stevenson’s rather stunning victory, I would suggest that when 
an ethical intuitionist discovers that his ‘‘simple, unanalyzable 
quality,’’ to which alone, on his view, ‘‘good’’ in its ethical meaning 
could refer, just isn’t there, he has no other recourse than to adopt 
the emotive theory if he is-not to deny altogether the phenomenon 
of ethical discourse and ethical terms. But since he can scarcely 


7 Moore, op. cit., p. 554. 
8 Ibid. 
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deny that ethical judgments, containing ethical terms, do occur, 
and since the only cognitive meaning which he considers that they 
could have, they nevertheless do not have, he must perforce adopt 
something like Professor Stevenson’s view. 

Now, I believe that as other intuitionists come to suspect, as 
Professor Moore already does, that there isn’t any ‘‘simple, un- 
analyzable quality’’ to which ‘‘good’’ or ‘‘right’’ or ‘‘ought’’ or 
‘‘fitting’’ refer, ‘more and more erstwhile intuitionists will go over 
to Professor Stevenson’s camp. This tendency will probably be 
accelerated, as it also becomes increasingly evident that there is 
likely to be little agreement as to which and how many ethical 
terms are to be regarded as ‘‘simple’’ or ‘‘unanalyzable,’’ or as 
to the types of object to which such terms are to be ascribed, and in 
what way the ethical characteristics are related to such objects. 
Thus, having excluded every other possibility, and now discovering 
that his own possibility no longer can be defended, the intuitionist 
is likely to give up altogether the attempt to determine how ethical 
terms may be related to feelings without denying to them any 
descriptive or cognitive import. 

It is this kind of factitious plausibility, I believe, and not its 
own intrinsic merit, which is likely to make the emotive theory 
attractive to many philosophers in coming years. For this reason, 
quite apart from its significance as a possible ‘‘type’’ of ethical 
theory, the ‘‘emotive’’ theory is of great importance in the field 
of contemporary ethics and philosophy of value. In itself, it will 
probably not attract many philosophers whose roots are already 
firmly embedded in a more affirmative type of ethical naturalism. 
It may stimulate a nicer discrimination between the ‘‘uses’’ of 
language, which perhaps some forms of the ‘‘interest theory’’ of 
value have not sufficiently taken into account, but it will not 
seriously embarrass the proponents of a carefully formulated 
interest theory. 

Henry Davi AIKEN 
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Greek Foundations of Traditional Logic. Ernst Karp. (Colum- 
bia Studies in Philosophy, No. 5) New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 1942. viii+ 95 pp. $1.50. 


‘*A wide experience of actual intellectual affairs,’’ said G. K. 
Chesterton, ‘‘will lead most people to conclude that logic is mainly 
valuable as a weapon with which to exterminate logicians.’’ This 
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piece of cynicism is not entirely undeserved. For the controversies 
about principles and the subject-matter of logic, however diverting 
as debates, are tediously inconclusive. Each logician imposes his 
own criteria on the arguments of his opponents, who are then chal- 
lenged to establish the validity of their contentions on the basis 
of the very assumptions they wish to reject. The symbolist criti- 
cizes the logical realist for trying to introduce ‘‘material’’ ques- 
tions into a strictly ‘‘formal’’ analysis. The latter retorts that, 
while logical forms are independent of any special meaning, they 
are not devoid of all meaning, and it is impossible to analyze sym- 
bolic operations without some ontological significance or reference 
beyond the symbol to that which is symbolized. Both symbolist and 
logical realist are criticized by logicians of pragmatistic and human- 
istic persuasions on the charge of having set up an artificial separa- 
tion between the subject-matter of logical analysis and the actual 
process of drawing verifiable inferences. But if the very rules of de- 
bate are among the points at issue, no decision can be reached short 
of an appeal to authority or intuition. Then which authority and 
whose intuition is to be accepted? Logic, in whatever theory of it 
we may entertain, will not show us how the validity of its principles 
is to be authenticated or intuited. So long as there is disagreement 
on this point, it is futile to try to settle further theoretical differ- 
ences on the grounds of comparative consistency or adequacy. The 
outcome of one type of logical analysis may be ‘‘inadequate’’ or 
even ‘‘inconsistent’’ in terms of other types, while it may be not 
only ‘‘adequate’’ and ‘‘consistent’’ but of the highest importance 
on its own grounds. Seeking to arbitrate the conflicting claims of 
different logical theories would be like trying to determine the 
legitimacy of a move on a chessboard without stipulating which of 
the possible games, chess, checkers, and so forth, was being played 
on it. 

Arguments in support of a logical theory, as distinguished from 
those involved in a given system of logic, are evitably circular and 
question-begging. The reason is that rival arguments, resting on 
different presuppositions, are appraised only in terms of the theory 
in question. Logical validity and its formal analysis, like the per- 
missibility of moves in chess or checkers, are a matter of historical 
fact. It is the practice of knowledge or the way in which games 
have been played in the past that establishes the rules. Different 
types of inquiry (mathematical, morphological, experimental, se- 
mantic, or whatever) determine what is valid or invalid according 
to the corresponding logical theories and their historical antece- 
dents. Settlement of controversial issues is to be found, if at all, 
in the history of logic, not in the formulas of any single theory that 
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has arisen in the course of that history. The disputes of contem- 
porary logicians have followed the same lines that have divided 
logicians since the days of Aristotle’s earliest commentators. The 
intellectual ancestors of symbolists, realists, and pragmatists were 
represented in the debates of the Stoic schools, as they were to be 
represented later among the followers of Duns Scotus, Aquinas, 
and Occam in the fourteenth century, or among the followers of 
Leibniz, Ramus, and Pascal in the seventeenth. In these disputes, 
logic has been mainly valuable, if not as ‘‘a weapon with which to 
exterminate logicians,’’ at least as a weapon with which to defend 
a favorite logical or metaphysical theory.’ 

Whoever wishes to resolve these controversial issues instead of 
prolonging debate about them would do well to consult Dr. Kapp’s 
illuminating study of the Organon. In five brief chapters, based 
on lectures given at Columbia University, he has discussed two dis- 
tinct but closely related themes without confusion or omission of 
any of the essential details in their conjunction. One of them is, 
as the title indicates, a discussion of the Organon in its historical 
antecedents and its composition by Aristotle. The other is a dis- 
cussion of the major consequences of the Organon in the different 
interpretations of ‘‘formal’’ logic as the tradition has come down 
in its history. Dr. Kapp compares and contrasts these differences 
of interpretation, most of them illustrated from contemporary writ- 
ings in logic, and traces them back to their sources. Some have 
resulted from misunderstanding of certain statements in the Or- 
ganon when read out of their context, others from reading in later 
scientific and philosophical problems unknown to Aristotle, and 
others from ‘recognized but unresolved logical difficulties in his own 
treatment. An instance of the first is J. S. Mill’s distinction be- 
tween the traditional disciplines of logic and rhetoric. His con- 
tention that ‘‘the sole object of Logic is the guidance of one’s own 
thoughts; the communication of these thoughts to others falls 


1 The distinction between arguments involved in a system of logic, on the 
one hand, and arguments in favor of a theory about that system, on the other, 
is exemplified by two passages, one in the Preface to the first edition of Prin- 
cipia Mathematica, p. v, the other in the Introduction to the second edition, 
p. xv. The former states that ‘‘the theory in question enables us- to deduce 
ordinary mathematics.’’ The latter states that ‘‘atomic propositions’’ are 
accepted by the theory in question ‘‘as a datum, because the problems which 
arise concerning them belong to the philosophical part of logic, and are not 
amenable (at any rate at present) to mathematical treatment.’’ In the 
Preface, first edition, the authors assert that they have ‘‘avoided both contro- 
versy and general philosophy, and made our statements dogmatic in form.’’ 
The statements about ‘‘atomic propositions’’ in the Introduction, second edi- 
tion, are dogmatic in form, but hardly adapted to the avoidance of contro- 
versy and general philosophy. 
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within the consideration of Rhetoric’’ ignores the historical situa- 
tion in which Aristotle founded logic as a means of imparting 
knowledge to others. Dr. Kapp has made it amply clear that this 
was the general purport of the Organon. 

The second source of diverse interpretation, a ‘‘source of end- 
less quarrels,’’ as he describes it, is exemplified by Aristotle’s at- 
tempt to differentiate the grammatical analysis of sentences from 
the logical analysis of propositions in the De Interpretatione. De- 
bate over the relatiorship of sentences, judgments, and proposi- 
tions from the standpoint of our modern sciences of grammar and 
psychology involves assumptions and problems alien to Aris- 
totle’s thought. While he expressly affirmed the dependence of the 
subject-matter of logic on the subject-matter of psychology, he 
could nevertheless maintain without hesitation that logical analysis 
is entirely independent of psychological analysis. Yet ‘‘he does 
not seem to have a consistent view of the psychological correlate of 
his logical subject’’ (p. 51), that is to say, from the standpoint of 
modern psychology. Dr. Kapp’s explanation should be convincing 
to anyone who will study the relevant passages in the Sophistes, 
251A ff., on which the doctrine of the De Interpretatione is based. 
The reason why Aristotle formulated a logic of the judgment apart 
from his logic of the syllogism is that Plato had already established 
an interesting and important theory of judgments in terms of the 
dialectical process of question and answer. Aristotle, in accord 
with Plato’s quite limited grammatical and psychological treatments 
of the judgment in the Sophistes, assumed that thinking is prior 
to speaking, but since he found the only means of verifying the 
former in the latter he never doubted that spoken words and sen- 
tences might not have their exact equivalents in units of thought. 
From this standpoint we have only to ‘‘consider sentences and let 
the ultimate results be facts belonging to the psychology of think- 
ing. But under these circumstances there is one thing we should 
not do, we should not pretend to explain the peculiarities of words 
and sentences by those of the corresponding units of thought”’ (p. 
58). Aristotle made some uncautious remarks in the De Interpre- 
tatione about isolated thoughts which, like isolated terms in dis- 
course, are known to be neither true nor false. It is these remarks 
that have caused the ‘‘endless quarrels’’ about the pertinence of 
grammar, psychology, and logic to the analysis of the judgment. 

Finally, there are common difficulties in logical theory recog- 
nized by Aristotle and modern ‘logicians alike, but without any 
adequate solutions offered in the Organon. A notable instance of 
these is the problem of induction, or, in Aristotle’s version, how the 
primary premises are known by induction from sense-perceptions. 
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Many commentators have completely misunderstood his doctrine 
because they have overlooked his distinction between intuitive and 
syllogistic induction. They have assumed that Aristotle intended 
the syllogism to be only a means of deducing conclusions from 
given conclusions, irrespective of the way in which they may have 
been established. Dr. Kapp admits that Aristotle was not always 
clear about the difference between his two types of induction. But 
he rightly insists that Aristotle did not intend the syllogism, 
whether demonstrative or inductive, to be a way of arguing from 
principles to their implicit consequences. ‘‘He always understood 
his syllogistic as a method of looking for the right premises, not of 
drawing conclusions from given premises’’ (p. 80). His view of 
induction, like that of the syllogism, was derived from the dialecti- 
eal practice of question and answer. Whatever induction involves 
as a psychological fact, it was not for him ‘‘an act of solitary think- 
ing.’’ In its performance as in its logical results induction could 
be described, and so ‘‘with Aristotle there could be (what modern 
logie denies) a logic and a definite method of intuitive induction’’ 
(p. 84). The description of induction as ‘‘the way to the universal 
through the particulars’’ in the Topics is aptly compared to Plato’s 
description of educability in the Meno (88a). The possibility and 
problem of intuitive induction were involved in the Socratic 
‘‘method of making things clear to people.’’ 

Much is made of the fact that Aristotle wrote the Topics before, 
instead of after, the Analytics, as the traditional arrangement had 
suggested. This was recognized by Brandis over a century ago and 
is now accepted by leading scholars. But the importance of the 
fact in the understanding of Aristotle’s logic has not as yet been 
fully realized. Dr. Kapp’s principal contribution is the disclosure 
of its far-reaching consequenes in the interpretation of the Ana- 
lytics. The development. of logic from the elaboration of devices 
for effective debate in the Topics, ‘‘a curious kind of mental gym- 
nasties,’’ as Dr. Kapp describes it, to a formulation of the means 
of demonstrating true propositions in the Analytics shows how 
constantly Aristotle was preoccupied with the give-and-take of 
Socratic conversation and with the questioner’s skill in dealing 
with his respondent. In short, the ‘‘dialectical’’ syllogism of 
Plato’s dialogues is presupposed in Aristotle’s theory of the scien- 
tific or ‘‘demonstrative’’ syllogism. The conception of a ‘‘formal’’ 
logic, as it has come down in our tradition, was based on the prac- 
tises of teaching in the Academy. In view of this fact, Dr. Kapp 
is able to give a plausible answer to the question that he raises in 
his book: ‘‘where did ancient logic find its subject matter, and how 
did it anticipate . . . the subject matter of modern logic, without be- 
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coming involved in the difficulties that trouble modern logicians?”’ 
His answer is that traditional logic originally found its subject- 
matter in the sphere of conversation. It was concerned primarily 
with the imparting of knowledge to others, not with anything that 
might be found ‘‘among or within the thoughts of the solitary 
thinker or in his books or formal lectures.’’ Concepts, terms, defi- 
nitions, ideas, categories, judgments, syllogisms, and induction, 
with the logical problems to which they have given rise, are bril- 
liantly analyzed from this historical standpoint. Dr. Kapp makes 
it clear that many, if not most, of the controversial difficulties about 
these matters have been gratuitous because alien assumptions of 
modern subjectivism have been imposed upon Aristotle’s analysis. 
The latter ‘‘was exempt from the modern difficulties because it 
concentrated almost exclusively on such logical operations as are 
capable of external performance or external experimentation be- 
tween two people’’ (p. 84). 
D. S. Mackay 
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Man: Real and Ideal. Epwtn Grant ConkKLIN. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 1943. xvii-+ 247 pp. $2.50. 


This book contains in an enlarged and revised form the substance 
of lectures delivered on the Sharp Foundation of the Rice Institute, 
and published in The Rice Institute Pamphlet under the title ‘‘ What 
Is Man?’’ It expresses the mellowed wisdom of Professor Conk- 
lin’s many years’ reflection on man’s biological nature and develop- 
ment, and discusses with great sanity the bearing of the findings of 
modern biology upon men’s moral and social aspirations. The first 
two parts of the book consist.of a highly readable account of the 
major conclusions of evolutionary and genetic theory. They also 
contain Professor Conklin’s characteristic views, stated by him 
earlier in his Heredity and Environment and elsewhere, on a num- 
ber of larger issues: on the promise and dangers of eugenics, on the 
role of ‘‘something basic to intelligence and purpose’’ in all organic 
evolution, on the polar distinction between structure and function, 
and on the merits of the mechanism-vitalism controversy. Professor 
Conklin declares himself to be a ‘‘scientific realist’’ in the philo- 
sophizal dispute over realism and subjective idealism, and adopts 
an ‘‘organismic’’ theory of development (as a mediating position 
between mechanism and vitalism) with strong leanings to holism 
and emergent evolution. The final third of the book is concerned 
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with moral and social ideals. It examines some of the ‘‘foundations’’ 
for a good life sanctioned by traditional religions, replies effectively 
to those who find in science the chief source of our present ills, 
and contains a singularly moving and eloquent defense of the moral 
and religious values inherent in science. 

E. N. 
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